AMONG HIS STUDENTS

teachers were not required except for the benefit of the
students. That the students should be happy was al-
most a mania with him. He was constantly sending
for officers and teachers to inquire as to whether the
students seemed happy.

To the delight of the students he would occasionally call
a mass-meeting where he would call upon them one by
one to get up and tell him of anything that was wrong, of
anything that was keeping them from being as happy as
he wanted them to be. It was understood that every-
thing that a student said in such a meeting would be re-
garded as a confidence and that nothing that he said
would be used against him. The teachers sometimes pro-
tested against the unbridled criticism which Mr. Wash-
ington permitted in these meetings. He, however, con-
tinued them without modification, and while many of
the students' complaints were grossly exaggerated their
statements nevertheless led to reforms in some important
particulars. The meetings undoubtedly added greatly to
the contentment and happiness of the student body.

He was always trying to protect the poorer students
against the danger of being embarrassed or humiliated
by the more fortunate ones. In this connection he was
constantly resisting the importunities of students and
teachers who wanted to charge admission fees to this or
that game or entertainment. When the occasion really
demanded and justified an admission fee he would make
secret arrangements with the management to have the
poorer students admitted at his personal expense.
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